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trust, but he had no doubt that each regarded unity as a para-
mount national interest. Speaking at Noakhali on May 14, he
laid the blame for disunity on both parties and declared that
no power on earth could separate them if they were determined
to be united. To an Anglo-Indian representative he gave the
categorical reassurance, "the greater comxaunitics* . . had solemn
obligations to perform towards the lesser communities" (p, 183).
He commended concrete assistance rendered by one community
to another, as during the flood relief work in Bengal, where a
predommantly Hindu organization helped a predominantly Muslim
population (p. 201)*

When he was twitted over the lack of unity in food, drink
or worship even among the Hindus, lie retorted: "Unity I hanker
after is one of heart It transcends these barriers and can subsist
in spite of them" (p, 319). His realistic approach to the problem
was illustrated by his acclaiming the usefulness of Annie Besant's
efforts "to secure freedom in spite of communal dissensions".
There was room, he saw, for both, those who sought freedom
despite differences and those who tried to remove differences for
paving the road to freedom.

Untouchability continued to cause much heart-searching* To
the untouchables he recommended a "dignified attitude and not
vindictiveness'* (p, 14). He held up the example of Nanda, an
Antyaja saint of the South, whom he described as "the very em-
bodiment of satyagraha" (p, 72), To the caste Hindus, on the
other hand, his exhortation was to "honour the despised5* (p.
273). Hatred was implicit in untouchability and this hatred
they must do away with (p. 384), Those who were impatient
with the slow progress of the reform movement he admonished
and comforted with the thought that removal of abuses must come
from within, not imposed from without; but he saw the Bastille of
untouchability being slowly undermined (p. 287), Again and
again he expounded his conception of Hinduism as a religion
which never "counted heads** (p. 106), On the contrary, it was
so inclusive that a practising Hindu was claimed by Buddhists,
Jains, Christians and Muslims as their own, Buddha himself lived
Hinduism in his own life* Buddhism was nothing but Hinduism
reduced to practice in terms of the masses. One's traditional
religion was however a matter of life and death. "A man does
not change religion as he changes his garments. . , , It is a matter
of the heart" (pp. 188-9), Addressing women missionaries he asked;
"What is political and what is religious ? C*n Uft be divided into